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In  his  preface  to  Black  Elk  Speaks,  the  Sioux 
holy  man  tried  to  show  John  G.  Neihardt 
why  he  was  going  to  narrate  his  life  story 
to  him.  It  was  important  to  Black  Elk  to 
have  the  poet  record  his  vision  and  life 
story.  He  knew  that  his  vision  had  great 
power  and  was  given  to  him  as  a  means  to 
bless  others.  In  his  remarks  Black  Elk 
makes  a  strong  point  about  the  spiritual 
relationships  between  all  good  things.  His 
words  are  beautiful  and  worth  reading 
from  time  to  time.  Speaking  of  his  vision 
he  says, 

"But  if  the  vision  was  true  and  mighty, 
as  I  know,  it  is  true  and  mighty  yet,-  for  such 
things  are  of  the  spirit,  and  it  is  in  the 
darkness  of  their  eyes  that  men  get  lost. 

So  1  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  I  am 
going  to  do;  and  because  no  good  thing 
can  be  done  by  any  man  alone,  I  will  first 
make  an  offering  and  send  a  voice  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  World,  that  it  may  help  me 
be  true." 

This  issue  of  Eagle's  Eye  does  not  contain 
sacred  texts  from  indigenous  holy  men, 
but  it  does  reflect  the  efforts  of  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  staff  to  share  activities  and  involve¬ 
ments  of  good  people  working  to  bring 
people  together.  The  work  of  the  people 
mentioned  in  the  articles  and  the  work  of 
the  reporters  themselves  has  not  been 
done  alone.  Each  participant  in  the 
reports  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  others 
who  have  gone  before.  Each  is  now 


reaching  out  to  share  the  blessings  of  his 
or  her  achievement  with  others. 

In  this  issue  we  feature  Discovery  '94,  a 
summer  program  for  diverse  students  who 
want  to  experience  life  on  a  major  college 
campus  before  they  matriculate  as  stu¬ 
dents.  The  young  people  who  came  to 
Discovery  brought  joy,  enthusiasm  and  a 
desire  to  explore.  At  Brigham  Young 
University  they  discovered  much. 

If  any  reporter  on  the  student  publica¬ 
tion  staff  could  be  called  a  "veteran 
reporter,"  we  would  speak  of  Cat  Williams 
as  our  veteran.  In  this  issue  she  has  given 
us  an  informative  report  of  Native 
American  folklore. 

We  can  also  find  articles  about  our  staff, 
our  current  students,  our  alumni,  student 
involvement  groups  and  campus  awareness 
events. 

Each  report  shows  good  people  work¬ 
ing  to  do  good  things.  Each  shows  no 
good  thing  is  being  done  by  any  man 
alone.  We  feel  that  the  offering  made  and 
the  prayer  spoken  by  Black  Elk  many 
years  ago  is  still  heard  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
World.  We  hope  that  your  reading  today 
will  bring  you  in  touch  with  contemporary 
people  who  are  good  and  with  people  of 
the  past  on  whose  faith  and  shoulders  we 
build.  Like  Black  Elk,  1  believe  his  vision 
has  power  for  us  yet. 


BY  RUSH  SUMPTER 
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MIXTURE 

OF 

SPICES 

BY  CAT  WILLIAMS 


For  the  past  twenty- five  years,  the  Eagle's 
Eye  has  captivated  its  audience  with  cover¬ 
age  of  the  numerous  developments  that 
BYU's  multicultural  department  has  under¬ 
gone.  The  magazine's  uniqueness  is 
attributed  to  the  staff  who  add  spice  to 
their  articles  with  their  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  This  semester's  Eagle's  Eye  staff  is 
no  different. 

Kevin  Lafond  is  the  editor  this  semes¬ 
ter  and  is  from  Tampa,  Fla.  F^is  ancestry 
lies  in  the  West  Indies  of  the  Caribbean 
Islands.  Vinnie,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
served  in  the  Louisiana  Baton  Rouge 
Mission.  F^e  is  a  sophomore  studying 
psychology  with  an  emphasis  in  pre-med. 
Kevin's  extracurricular  activities  include 
volleyball,  piano,  BYU  Men's  Chorus  and 
working  for  the  Eagle's  Eye.  If  he  were  an 
animal,  Kevin  would  like  to  be  a  cheetah 
because  of  its  speed  and  elegance.  This 
lover  of  adjectives  views  his  work  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Eagle's  Eye  as  "super,  fantastic, 
splendorific,  emotional,  thought-invoking 
and  hilarious." 

Next  is  Jorge  E.  Morales,  the  camera 
man.  Jorge  is  of  San  Salvadorian  and 


Mexican  ancestry  and  is  from  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Serving  in  the  Romania  Bucharest 
Mission  influenced  his  decision  to  major 
in  international  social  work.  Not  only 
does  he  like  hiking,  fishing,  traveling  and 
reading,  but  also  "Sesame  Street's"  Cookie 
Monster.  Jorge  admires  the  way  Cookie 
Monster  eats  his  "yummy"  goodies.  "The 
main  reason  why  I'm  not  in  the  staff  pic¬ 
ture  is  because  I  forgot.  Actually  1  failed 
my  Boy  Scout  compass  and  map  merit 
badge  and  somehow  ended  up  on  1-15." 
FJe  said  his  job  at  the  Eagle's  Eye  is  "an 
enjoyable  experience.  1  enjoy  the  friendly 
staff." 

Timothy  Yazzie,  Navajo,  is  a  senior 
majoring  in  accounting.  He  is  from 
Hogback,  N.M.  He  served  his  mission  in 
Porto  Alegre,  Brazil.  Timothy  enjoys 
playing  basketball,  running,  skiing  and 
hiking.  Despite  his  busy  schedule,  this 
New  Mexican  also  serves  his  peers  as  the 
president  of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers. 
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Tim  admires  "Sesame  Street"  character 
Count  because  he  bites  girls'  necks.  So  far 
Timothy's  experience  at  the  Eagle's  Eye  has 
been  "great." 

Wilton  Ailama  Leauanae  is  a  junior 
majoring  in  English  from  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.  His  ancestry  lies  in  the  Polynesian 
islands  of  Samoa.  Wilton  volunteered  two 
years  of  his  life  in  the  Melbourne  Australia 
Mission.  If  he  were  an  animal,  he  would 
like  to  be  an  eagle  so  that  he  could  fly  in 
the  mountains  and  hunt  rabbits.  Wilton 
likes  the  cartoon  character  Ziggy,  because 
of  his  Michael  Jordan  hairstyle  —  bald. 

He  said  the  Eagles  Eye  "has  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  learn  from  other  cultures 
and  people.  It's  fun  to  work  with  people 
who  have  the  same  moral  values." 

Gonzalo  Vargas,  alias  Gonzo,  is 
Bolivian  from  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  a 
senior  majoring  in  international  relations 
with  a  business  minor.  Gonzo  devoted 
twenty-four  months  of  service  in  the 
Maracarbo  Venezuela  Mission.  He  enjoys 
sports,  hiking  and  the  Far  Side  comics 
because  "it's  so  dumb,  it's  funny."  His 
favorite  "Sesame  Street"  character  is 
Gonzo,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  Eagle's 
Eye  has  "been  fun  and  a  good  learning 
experience"  for  him. 

Raymond  Eric  Carrasco  is  also  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  He  is  a  Mexican  from  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Eric  is  majoring  in  busi¬ 
ness  management.  He  hasn't  served  a  mis¬ 
sion  yet,  but  claims  to  have  served  18 
years  at  home  as  a  "heaven-sent."  Eric's 
extra  curricular  activities  are  photography, 
the  Army  R.O.T.C.  and  BYLI's  Tae  Kwon 
Do  Club.  He  has  enhanced  his  martial 
arts  skills  for  the  past  5  years.  Being  a 
freshman  limits  Eric's  most  prized  BYU 
memory,  but  he  counts  Discovery  '93  and 
'94  as  the  most  memorable.  "The  Eagle's 
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Eye  is  quite  an  interesting  place  to  work," 
Eric  said.  "The  people  are  friendly  and 
get  along  well.  I'm  learning  a  lot  every 
day  and  I  hope  to  improve  my  skills  in 
photography.  It's  an  ideal  place  to  work." 

Todd  Wallace  is  of  Shawnee  ancestry 
hailing  from  the  Bluegrass  State  of 
Kentucky.  He  is  the  newest  addition  to 
this  fastidious  assembly  of  writers  for 
Eagle's  Eye.  He  is  an  English  major  who 
enjoys  all  sorts  of  literature,  especially 
Native  American  texts  because  "they  chal¬ 
lenge  and  enrich  the  ideological  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  traditional  Western  literary 
canon." 

Todd  served  a  mission  in  Bucharest, 
Romania  and  developed  an  intense  desire 
to  learn  more  about  its  unique  history  and 
rich  language.  He  adores  Don  Music  of 
"Sesame  Street"  because  he  experiences 
similar  frustrations  when  attempting  to 
put  such  oddities  as  Emily  Dickinson's 
poems  to  music.  Todd  is  engaged  to  the 
lovely  and  intelligent  Anne  Hendricks 
from  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Cat  Williams  is  a  Navajo  Indian  origi¬ 
nally  from  Kayenta,  Ariz.  She  is  a  social 
work  major  and  a  Native  American 
Studies  minor.  She  enjoys  singing,  writ¬ 
ing  and  American  Indian  history.  Cat 
enjoys  studying  contemporary  issues  of 
native  America  and  hopes  that  her  writing 
and  research  reflect  it.  Her  favorite 
"Sesame  Street"  characters  are  the 
Honkers  because  they're  always  in  tune. 
She  also  adores  Ernie  because  he  resem¬ 
bles  a  significant  facet  of  her  life.  Cat 
said,  "the  Eagle's  Eye  has  been  a  fun  way  to 
express  my  thoughts  and  opinions."  Cat 
also  said  she  "wants  world  peace  and  caf¬ 
feine-free  Pepsi  for  all." 
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INTERNATIONAL 

FLAVOR 

BY  GONZO  VARGAS 


Brigham  Young  University  received  a 
flavor  of  its  international  community 
through  the  events  of  International  Week 
1994.  To  kickoff  the  week  Elder  Earl  C. 
Tmgley  spoke  about  the  international 
community  we  are  a  part  of  as  members  of 
the  EDS  faith.  He  repeatedly  mentioned 
that  the  Church  is  known  worldwide  and 
our  members  make  up  a  variety  of  interna¬ 
tional  communities  around  the  globe.  He 
also  mentioned  the  responsibility  associat¬ 
ed  with  being  a  member  in  such  an  inter¬ 
national  community  as  BYU.  Elder 
Tmgley  offered  a  great  start  to  the  events 
of  International  Week.  Rabbi  Kushner 
was  also  featured  as  a  guest  speaker  as  part 
of  International  Week.  Rabbi  Kushner 
said  that  we  have  a  great  belief  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  is  the  belief  in  a  supreme  being 
on  whom  we  depend  for  all  things.  Rabbi 
Kushner  inspired  many  with  his  thoughts 
and  teachings  about  his  culture  and  oth¬ 
ers.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  an 
open  heart  to  see  the  good  in  all  kinds  of 
people.  Elder  Tmgley  and  Rabbi  Kushner 
contributed  greatly  to  International  Week. 

To  appeal  to  our  visual  senses, 
International  Week  offered  an  assortment 
of  activities.  The  Varsity  Theatre  offered 
a  look  into  various  cultures  through  spe¬ 
cial  movies.  The  Joy  Luck  Club,  one  of  the 
movies,  portrayed  three  generations  of 
Japanese  women.  The  Story  of  Qui  Ju  and 
Ret^uiem  for  Dominic  displayed  the  Mandarin 
and  German  cultures  respectively.  The 
appeal  to  our  visual  senses  was  further 
intensified  by  the  display  of  Culture 
Booths.  Through  voluntary  efforts, 
booths  were  set  up  by  students  and  clubs 
to  give  students  a  view  of  our  internation¬ 
al  community. 

The  Hispanola  Club  shared  some  of 
the  tools  and  music  that  make  up  the 
Hispanola  Culture.  Hispanola  Island  con¬ 
sists  of  the  countries  of  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  Arabic  Club 
shared  the  beautiful  clothing  that  make 
up  its  culture.  Beautiful  robes  lined  with 
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wool  were  displayed  for  the  students  to 
see.  The  Polynesian  Club  also  shared 
their  colorful  elements  of  clothing  for  the 
students  to  experience.  The  Japanese 
Club  displayed  their  traditional  kites  that 
are  prominently  displayed  in  their  festi¬ 
vals.  Other  cultures  represented  through 
the  culture  booths  were  Portuguese  and 
American  Indian. 

To  appeal  to  our  sense  of  hearing  as 
well  as  our  visual  sense.  International 
Week  offered  an  extraordinary  talent 
show.  Many  countries  were  represented 
as  students  shared  their  superb  talents. 
Among  the  outstanding  performances 
were  the  Southeast  Asian  Club  and  the 
Polynesian  Club.  The  Southeast  Asian 
Club  performed  a  well  choreographed 
dance  entitled  "Celebration  of  Nature  and 
Life."  The  Bolivian  Club  featured  a  fast 
rhythm  dance  entitled  "La  Cueca."  The 
Hispanola  Club  was  also  represented 
through  its  tropical  rhythms  of  the 
Caribbean  that  energized  the  audience. 

The  grand  winner  of  the  event  was  the 
Polynesian  a  cappella  group,  "6  8  4."  The 
group  performed  the  song  "Yesterday"  and 
excited  the  audience  with  their  own 
"Island  Rap."  In  addition  to  the  musical 
talent  show,  festive  dances  were  held  to 
celebrate  International  Week.  Country 
dancing  and  Latin  dancing  were  offered  as 
part  of  the  cultural  celebration. 

Finally,  to  appeal  to  our  very  important 
sense  of  taste,  food  booths  were  offered  as 
part  of  the  international  experience. 
Overall,  International  Week  exposed  the 
BYU  community  to  a  rich  feast  of  culture. 
International  Week  helped  us  become  a 
better  understanding  community  towards 
the  cultures  that  surround  us. 
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With  more  than  twenty  years  of  tradi¬ 
tion  behind  them,  this  years  Lamanite 
Generation  performance  group  continues 
to  exemplify  and  rejoice  in  the  love  of 
cultural  diversity.  Lamanite  Generation 
members  have  touched  the  lives  of  many 
people  worldwide,-  this  year's  summer  tour 
of  the  North  Gentral  states  was  no  differ¬ 
ent.  Their  tour  covered  various  states 
that  were  once  occupied  by  their  ances¬ 
tors,  whom  their  group  is  named  after. 
This  fact  made  this  year's  summer  tour  a 
more  personal,  heartfelt,  learning  experi¬ 
ence  for  all  involved. 

The  tour  covered  areas  of  Wyoming, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  The 
tour  started  in  Laramie,  Wyo.  and  ended 
in  Nauvoo,  111.  Members  of  the  group 
commented  on  the  long  bus  rides.  Some 
slept,  yet  their  overall  excitement  for  their 
next  performance  and  the  "volleyball 
games  on  the  side  of  the  bus,"  helped 
them  endure  the  amount  of  miles  traveled. 
They  also  encountered  snow  storms  and 
other  obstacles.  Nothing  kept  this  group 
from  accomplishing  their  goal  of  sharing 
their  cultures  and  testimonies  with  others. 

Their  tour  group  performed  on  many 
Indian  reservations  starting  from  the  Pine 
Ridge,  Gheyenne  River  and  Yankton 
Reservations  and  eventually  reaching  the 
Winnebago  and  Omaha  Reservations  in 
Nebraska.  Indian  lands  have  always  been 
held  sacred.  For  LG  to  perform  on  them, 
helped  them  realize  the  importance  and 
sacredness  of  their  dances.  Mark 
Kailiponi,  this  year's  LG  president,  com¬ 
mented  about  the  reservations, "At  one 
stop  one  of  the  group  member's  relatives 
and  others  sang  us  an  honor  song  as  a 
farewell  and  thank  you.  It  was  great." 


LG  became  much  closer  to  their  people 
by  not  only  performing  Native  American 
dances,  but  also  performing  dances  from 
their  brothers  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  Latin  America.  Michelle  Bates,  a 
returning  member  of  the  group,  observed, 
"It  was  great  to  see  the  Native  American 
children's  eyes  light  up,  because  for  a  lot 
of  them  this  was  the  first  time  they've 
seen  cultural  dances  other  than  their 
own."  The  unique  blend  of  Lamanite 
dances  united  the  group  because  each 
member  is  given  the  opportunity  to  per¬ 
form  the  other's  cultural  dances. 

LG  also  toured  the  grounds  of  the 
Nauvoo  Temple  and  respected  this  land's 
sacredness.  Another  member,  Lara 
Morehouse,  stated,''Several  of  us  showed 
our  respect  by  removing  our  shoes  before 
walking  on  the  grounds."  The  group's  tes¬ 
timonies  of  Joseph  Smith  were  strength¬ 
ened  and  their  appreciation  for  the  early 
saints  grew.  Mark  Kailiponi  again  men¬ 
tioned,  "The  stop  at  Garthage  was  a  really 
spiritual  experience,-  being  in  the  very 
room  where  Joseph  Smith  died  made  me 
realize  even  more  that  he  was  a  prophet 
of  God."  Jimmy  Benally,  director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services,  traveled 
with  the  group  and  said,  "We  haven't  done 
this  tour  for  ten  years  or  so  but  it  was 
really  good  for  the  group  to  see  these 
places.  ...  We  got  good  responses  every¬ 
where  we  went.  At  some  towns  there  was 
standing  room  only."  FJe  continued,''The 
stop  at  the  Garthage  Jail  was  a  great  way 
to  end  the  tour.  It  was  [both]  a  spiritual 
and  an  awesome  experience  for  all  of  us." 

This  year's  summer  tour  not  only 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States,  but  it  touched  the  hearts 
of  each  member  of  Lamanite  Generation. 
Their  summer  tour  gave  the  group  mem¬ 
bers  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Native  American  people  they 
represent  and  love.  It  strengthened  the 
testimonies  that  burn  within  each  of  them. 
These  feelings  reflected  in  their  perfor¬ 
mances  and  gave  the  group  a  sense  of 
pride  for  their  heritage  and  the  cultures 
they  love.  With  their  upcoming  spring 
tour  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  group's  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  share  all  they  have  learned  this 
summer  will  continue.  The  tradition  of 
excellence  definitely  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  this  year's  Lamanite  Generation. 
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Brigham  Young  University  and  its  stu¬ 
dents  have  established  campus  clubs  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone  who  becomes 
involved.  Every  year,  clubs  continue  their 
fine  tradition  of  service.  Joining  a  club 
helps  new  students  feel  united  with  the 
student  body.  By  allowing  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  gather  in  clubs,  we  help  new  stu¬ 
dents  feel  they  belong  on  campus.  Clubs 
also  help  people  express  themselves,  and 
allows  them  to  take  a  stand  on  certain 
beliefs  and  values.  Ultimately,  clubs  help 
build  unity. 

In  particular,  the  Polynesian  Club 
unites  its  members  by  helping  them 
understand  each  other's  cultures.  This 
club  has  been  on  campus  for  many  years 
and  invites  all  students,  regardless  of  race, 
to  join  and  participate  in  its  activities.  In 
general,  the  Polynesians  have  a  deep  love 
for  their  culture  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
share  it  with  everyone,  through  song  and 
dance.  Geographically,  the  Polynesian 
triangle  involves  the  islands  within 
Hawaii,  and  includes  New  Zealand  and 
the  Easter  Islands.  Countries  such  as 
Tahiti,  Tonga,  Samoa  and  the  Cook 
Islands  lie  within  this  Polynesian  Triangle. 
This  year  the  Polynesian  Club's  diversity 
of  cultures  is  well  represented.  Students 
from  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Tonga, 
and  many  other  places  attend  BYU.  This 
University  is  becoming  more  and  more 
international  and  draws  many  students 
from  Polynesia  to  its  campus. 

The  president  this  year  is  Daniel 
Afualo,  a  senior  at  BYU,  majoring  in  soci¬ 
ology.  He  is  from  Samoa  and  loves  his 
culture.  It  is  his  first  year  as  president. 

He  is  replacing  last  year's  president, 
junior  Patane.  Daniel  realizes  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  aspects  of  being  presi¬ 
dent,  but  the  rewards  of  seeing  the  unity 
of  the  Polynesian  cultures  and  his  great 
love  for  his  people  make  it  worthwhile. 
He  said,"l  enjoy  serving  the  Polynesian 
students,  but  it's  also  been  very  hard. 
Sometimes  students  don't  participate.  It's 
hard  on  the  president  and  the  officers, 
but  1  think  it's  a  good  experience  overall." 

This  year's  officers  are  all  new  at  their 
jobs,  but  they  carry  with  them  great 
enthusiasm.  This  year's  officers  are:  Lu'isa 
Mataele  as  vice  president,  Kaulana  Keala 
as  treasurer,  Kailani  Chun  as  secretary 
and  Grace  Fano  as  United  Club  Council 
member.  They  are  all  excited  about  this 
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year  and  the  upcoming  activities. 

In  March,  the  major  event  is  Lamanite 
Week.  This  event  involves  many  clubs  of 
Lamanite  origin  and  helps  unite  all  the 
Lamanite  clubs.  This  is  a  week  in  which 
food  is  sold,  games  are  displayed  and 
dances  are  performed.  Cultures  of  Latin 
America,  Native  America  and  Polynesia 
are  all  represented.  This  big  event 
involves  clubs  such  as  the  Native 
American  club  called  The  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers,  The  Hispaniola  Club  and  the 
Polynesian  Club.  The  Polynesian  Club  is 
preparing  for  this  week  by  organizing  a 
luau.  A  luau  is  a  Polynesian  party  where 
dances  are  performed  and  lots  of  food  is 
served.  Polynesian  Clubs  from  Utah 
Valley  State  College,  University  of  Utah, 
and  the  Salt  Lake  City  College  combine 
with  BYU  to  perform  in  the  luau. 

Practice  starts  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  which  is  a  busy  time  for  the  club. 
It  is  an  event  that  should  not  be  missed. 
Daniel  said,  "Last  year  there  was  standing 
room  only.  About  half  an  hour  into  the 
show  they  weren't  letting  any  more  peo¬ 
ple  in."  They  anticipate  this  upcoming 
luau  will  be  no  different. 

The  Polynesian  people  are  loving  and 
have  warm  hearts.  One  will  see  this  love 
in  their  songs,  dances  and  cultures.  Like 
all  clubs,  the  Polynesian  Club  wants  to 
unite  its  members  through  their  similari¬ 
ties  and  interests.  The  Polynesian  Club's 
success  depends  on  its  unity  and  its  diver¬ 
sity.  If  this  combination  of  unity  and 
diversity  is  integrated,  there  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  success.  For  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Polynesian  Club,  they  see  this 
slowly,  but  surely,  coming  together. 

Good  luck  to  all  clubs  who  have  the  same 
goals  of  unity  and  success  in  their  minds. 
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THE  CLASSROOM.  THOUSANDS  OF  STU- 
dents  come  from  all  over  the  nation  to 
participate  in  summer  programs  held  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  One  such  pro¬ 
gram  that  enables  students  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  high  school  and  college  is 
BYU's  Discovery  Program.  This  year's 
Discovery  program  was  another  huge  suc¬ 
cess.  But  is  that  all?  What  happens  at 
Discovery?  What  can  it  do  for  me,  you 
may  ask. 

Definition:  Discovery  is  a  summer 
program  that  began  in  the  1970s  for  mul¬ 
ticultural  high  school  students  who  come 
to  BYU  for  one  month.  During  this 
month  the  students  go  to  college  classes 
and  get  a  feel  for  the  workload.  It  is  not 
as  easy  as  you  think.  They  get  home¬ 
work,  they  go  to  the  library  for  research, 
and  they  run  across  campus  to  make  it  on 
time  to  class. 

Jimmy  Benally  said  about  this  program: 
"It  gives  students  the  opportunity  to 
feel  the  spirit  of  BYU.  They  learn  why 
this  University  has  such  a  different 
atmosphere  than  others.  It  also  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  'discover' 
themselves  as  they  get  ready  to  come  to 
college." 

"1  have  seen  students  come  here  not 
knowing  what  to  expect,"  says  Mark 
Kailiponi,  male  head  counselor,  "but 
when  they  leave  here  they  leave  with  a 
sense  of  pride,  with  friends  they  love,  but 
most  importantly  they  leave  here  with 
knowledge." 

The  knowledge  they  leave  with  is  the 
type  of  knowledge  that  will  help  them 
survive  on  the  college  campus.  They  find 
out  where  the  library  is  and  how  to  use 
its  many  facilities.  They  learn  about  the 
many  resources  that  are  available  on  cam¬ 


pus,  where  to  go  when  they  need  assis¬ 
tance  and  where  they  can  get  exercise. 
They  also  learn  that  college  is  not  an  easy 
task. 

"We  had  a  great  group  of  counselors 
this  year.  They  made  the  program  work,- 
they  spent  the  most  time  with  the  stu¬ 
dents,"  said  Jimmy  Benally.  "We  look  for 
people  who  have  high  values,  goals  and 
aspirations.  We  also  look  for  people  who 


are  spiritual.  We  try  to  get  a  feel  for  the 
person  in  the  interviews  to  see  the  type 
of  character  that  would  be  a  positive 
influence.  We  pick  those  who  we  think 
will  make  a  successful  program." 

These  counselors  help  the  students 
adjust  to  being  away  from  home,  and 
help  them  feel  at  ease  when  they  seem 
overloaded  with  homework.  They  help 
the  students  find  their  classrooms,  help 
with  their  homework  and  sometimes 
carry  the  students  to  bed  when  they  just 
can't  seem  to  make  it. 

One  parent  said  this  about  their  son's 
counselor:  "When  we  brought  our  son  to 
Discovery,  he  was  very  nervous  and 
uptight.  He  couldn't  hold  anything  down 
all  morning  and  he  didn't  want  to  eat. 
When  we  met  his  counselor,  he  felt  com¬ 
fortable  and  more  at  ease  and  told  us  to 
leave." 

Tasha  Louis  and  Olivia  Stevens,  both 
from  Crystal,  N.M.,  said  this  about  their 
counselor:  "She  always  seemed  to  be  busy 
but  when  we  needed  her  she  was  there. 
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She  made  us  laugh  and  cry.  She  was 
aware  of  our  needs  and  we  always  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  her." 

This  year's  Discovery  Program  had  170 
students  from  around  the  country  —  the 
most  in  the  history  of  Discovery.  This 
year,  as  in  years  before,  the  students 
stayed  in  on-campus  housing.  The  male 
students  stayed  in  Heritage  Halls  and  the 
females  stayed  at  Helaman  Halls.  In  pre¬ 
vious  years  they  stayed  in  Deseret 
Towers,  but  due  to  the  overload  of  stu¬ 
dents  coming  in  for  summer  programs,  the 
Discovery  students  stayed  in  Gates  Hall 
at  Heritage  and  Budge  Hall  at  Helaman. 

This  year's  Discovery  program  had  1 8 
counselors  from  all  walks  of  life.  The 
male  counselors  were:  Mark  Kailiponi 
(male  head  counselor),  Daniel  Afualo, 
Robert  Adolfo,  Fernando  Rodriquez,  Lou 
Harris  and  Shane  Baldwin  Louis. 

The  twelve  fabulous  female  counselors 
were:  Diana  Cuadra  (female  head  coun¬ 
selor),  Elizabeth  Cuadra,  Nizhone  Kee, 
Loretta  Feldt,  Jody  Morehouse,  Cherry 
Julian,  Letti  Aroyo,  Dot  Todman, 

Evelynne  Thornton,  Ipo  Sing,  U'i  Sing 
and  Stephanie  Chiquito. 

The  goal  of  the  Discovery  Program  is 
to  help  the  high  school  students  get  a  feel 
for  college  life.  These  juniors  and  seniors 
were  given  college  courses,  homework, 
workload  and  stress.  This  year's  academic 
load  was  harder  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  "This  year  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
students  a  better  feel  for  a  college  work¬ 
load,"  said  K.en  Sekaquaptewa,  "but  we 
can't  simulate  a  four-month  semester  in 
one  month."  The  counselors  this  year 
had  a  lot  of  the  students  coming  to  them 
for  help  and  heard  many  comments  such 
as:  "Is  college  really  this  way?  1  have  too 
much  homework.  1  have  math  homework, 
biology  homework,  and  1  have  to  write  a 
paper  for  English.  1  don't  know  if  1  can  do 
this  by  tomorrow."  Jimmy  Bennally  said, 
"If  the  students  are  complaining  about  the 
academics  and  homework,  then  we  must 
be  doing  something  right." 

The  students  had  a  lot  of  incentive  to 
do  their  best  in  school  for  this  one 
month.  Why?  Coming  to  Brigham 
Young  University  is  not  cheap  but  it  is 
cheaper  than  going  to  any  other  major 
university  around  the  country.  This  is 
BYU's  philosophy  on  paying  for  educa¬ 
tion:  The  Multicultural  Financial  Aid 


Office  provides  scholarships  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  meet  the  following  standards: 

1  .The  student  must  show  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  following  the  rules  of  the 
Discovery  Program  and  the  Honor  Code 
of  Brigham  Young  University. 

2.  The  student  must  participate  socially 
and  academically  in  the  classroom. 

3.  The  student  must  show  respect  to 
teachers,  staff,  faculty,  administration  and 
fellow  students. 

4.  The  student  must  earn  a  3.4  CPA  or 


better  to  receive  a  scholarship. 

The  scholarships  come  in  forms  of  1/2 
tuition,  1/2  tuition-books-insurance,  or 
full  tuition  with  3.9  CPA  or  better.  In  this 
year's  program,  59  seniors  received  fund¬ 
ing  and  60  juniors  received  scholarships. 

This  year's  Discovery  put  a  lot  of  effort 
into  giving  these  high  school  students  the 
best  understanding  of  the  academics  of 
college,  but  the  values  of  Discovery  do 
not  end  with  academics. 

Over  the  month-long  program  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  encouraged  to  attend  Family 
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Home  Evening,  Thursday  dinners,  work¬ 
shops,  and  other  activities. 

For  Family  Home  Evening  the  students 
got  a  variety  of  presentations.  They 
heard  from  the  Wright  Feadership  pro¬ 
gram,  they  met  with  the  Brigham  Young 
University  Student  Association  (BYUSA), 
the  Famanite  Generation,  and  heard  from 
Bishop  St.  Clair  and  members  of  the 
144th  Ward  of  the  LDS  Church. 

The  Thursday  dinners  were  planned  to 
give  the  students  a  break  from  the  cafete¬ 
ria  food  and  give  them  time  to  associate 
with  one  another.  They  took  part  in  a 
volleyball  tournament  that 
was  arranged  by  the  coun¬ 
selors.  Diana  Cuadra  said  of 
the  tournament:  "We  had 
many  students  who  wanted 
to  play  and  we  tried  to 
arrange  it  so  the  students 
would  give  each  other  some 
good  competition  and  have 
some  fun  with  it  also." 

During  the  month  the  teams 
played  for  that  champi¬ 
onship  spot.  Only  one 
team  from  the  juniors  and 
seniors  to  claim  it.  (Due  to 
the  humility  of  these  two 
teams  we  were  unable  to 
receive  comment  on  the 
tournament  or  learn  who 
was  part  of  the  two  champi¬ 
onship  teams.) 

The  most  memorable 
FHE  the  students  enjoyed 
was  given  by  the  Famanite 
Generation.  The  first  half 
hour  of  the  presentation  the 
members  of  this  group  per¬ 
formed  several  dances  from  the  Native 
American,  Fatin  American,  and 
Polynesian  cultures.  Stacy  Kennerley  and 
Fusi  Wolfgramm  performed  the 
Taulounga  representing  the  Polynesian 
culture,  Jorge  Sanchez  and  Dulce  Garcia 
performed  the  Jalisco  from  Mexico  and 
Shane  Fouis  performed  the  Hoop  Dance. 
"We  love  to  dance  and  we  love  to  show 
our  cultures  through  our  dances,"  said 
Paige  Benjamin,  Famanite  Generation 
President,  "but  we  also  love  to  leave  our 
testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  how 
important  He  is  in  our  lives  and  how 
important  He  is  in  our  cultures."  This 
introduction  gave  another  aspect  of  the 


performing  group,  leading  to  talks  given 
by  members  of  the  group.  Nizhone  Kee, 
the  first  speaker,  spoke  about  "families" 
and  how  important  it  is  that  we  should 
respect  one  another  and  not  neglect  our 
family  members.  Dulce  Garcia,  the  next 
speaker,  spoke  about  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  importance  of  reading  and  study¬ 
ing  the  scriptures.  We  learn  about  what 
we  should  do  in  our  lives  and  why  we 
should  follow  the  teachings  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Shane  Fouis  spoke  to  the  students 
about  being  an  "example."  He  broke 


down  the  letters  of  example  and  put  a 
meaning  to  each  of  them.  He  shared  his 
testimony  about  being  an  example  to  oth¬ 
ers  and  told  how  important  it  is  to  show 
love  to  one  another.  Mark  Kailiponi  was 
the  concluding  speaker  who  shared  his 
testimony  and  thoughts  about  being  a 
Child  of  God.  He  pointed  out  experi¬ 
ences  from  being  a  member  of  Famanite 
Generation  and  how  the  message  is  one 
that  gives  people  hope  that  they  are 
someone  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  addition 
to  these  talks,  members  of  the  group  sang 
songs  such  as  "Fove  One  Another,"  "No 
Ordinary  Man,"  and  "Go  My  Son."  To 
conclude,  the  other  members  of  Famanite 


Generation  in  the  audience  came  down 
and  they  sang  "1  Am  A  Child  of  God." 

"1  couldn't  keep  the  tears  back  as  1 
heard  the  testimonies  of  this  group,"  said 
one  of  the  Discovery  participants.  "They 
perform  dances  for  you  and  get  you  to 
yell  and  scream.  Then  those  same  people 
come  back  out  and  share  their  testi¬ 
monies  with  you.  It's  great." 

Another  big  event  the  students  got  to 
participate  in  was  at  the  Timp  Fodge 
retreat.  At  Timp,  the  students  attended 
workshops  that  dealt  with  charity,  faith, 
and  Jesus  Christ.  AI  Harrington,  Chris 
Ruiz,  Pam  Stokes  and 
Jimmy  Benally  were  the 
presenters  who  each 
encouraged  the  students 
to  develop  characteristics 
that  would  help  them  be 
the  best  people  they  can, 
so  they  can  go  into  the 
world  and  make  a  differ¬ 
ence.  "In  order  to  go  out 
and  make  that  difference 
these  students  need  to 
know  who  they  are  and 
where  they  come  from," 
said  Jimmy  Benally.  "We 
want  these  students  to 
know  they  have  a  rich 
heritage  and  that  should 
be  a  big  motivation  for 
them  to  go  out  and  make 
it  a  world  they  can  cap¬ 
ture." 

In  addition  to  these 
workshops,  the  students 
had  the  opportunity  to 
display  their  talents  in 
front  of  their  newly  found 
friends.  "It  was  a  night  full  of  energy  and 
excitement.  We  saw  people  slap  dance, 
Fatin  dance,  hula,  sing,  play  piano,  play 
the  clarinet  and  the  guitar.  We  saw  skits, 
solos,  and  an  a  capella  group.  One  per¬ 
son  even  brought  his  band  out,"  said 
Diana  Cuadra.  "They  [the  students]  rep¬ 
resented  each  of  their  cultures  in  unique 
ways.  It's  amazing  to  see  the  vast  amount 
of  talent  and  knowledge  that  these  stu¬ 
dents  have  about  their  culture."  Shauna 
Kaiserman,  assistant  program  director, 
said  that  her  overall  highlight  of  the  tal¬ 
ent  show  at  Timp  Fodge  was  when  the 
oldest  Discovery  student  came  out  and 
danced  for  the  students.  "The  Old  Man" 
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would  like  to  keep  his  identity  a  secret 
for  future  Discovery  students.  It  was  a 
night  to  remember  at  Timp  Lodge. 
Following  the  talent  show  the  students 
turned  up  the  music  and  danced  the  night 
away.  One  of  the  other  highlights  of  the 
weekend  was  a  presentation  by  Bill  Kelly 
and  friends.  F-le  provided  a  luau  for  the 
students  and  fed  them  some  traditional 
Polynesian  food.  To  continue  the  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  put  a  show  on  for  them.  The 
Discovery  students  went  wild  as  the 
evening  began. 

Sunday  was  spent  bearing  testimonies 
during  a  testimony  meeting.  Many  of  the 
students  got  up  and  expressed  their  feel¬ 
ings  towards  one  another  and  testified  of 
their  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the 
truthfulness  of  F^is  message.  After  the 
morning  of  testimonies,  the  students 
prepared  to  come  back  to  Provo  by 
cleaning  the  grounds  and  the  lodge. 

They  said  goodbye  to  a  wonderful 
experience  at  Timp. 

Discovery  has  been  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  as  much  fun  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  "Jimmys,"  Gabriella  Sabitini, 
Franz  Brothers,  the  Fonz,  Lou  Diamond 
Phillips,  Paula  Abdul  and  many  other 
celebrities  showed  up  for  the  award 
show.  They  helped  the  counselors  by 
presenting  awards  to  the  students  who 
achieved  recognition.  Whether  it  was 
being  the  most  athletic  or  the  most 
sociable,  everyone  received  an  award. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  when 
Ana  Benally  was  to  present  the  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award  to  her  husband 
Jimmy,  though  he  is  still  alive  and  could 
not  accept  the  award. 

As  the  program  came  to  a  close  many 
students  did  not  want  to  go.  They  did 
not  want  to  leave  the  many  new  friends 
they  made.  To  ease  the  send-off,  the 
counselors  and  administrators  gave  the 
students  a  closing  banquet.  Los 
FJermanos  de  Los  Andes  provided  the 
dinner  music.  They  invited  a  guest 
speaker,  Ezekiel  Sanchez,  who  has  a  great 
influence  on  young  adults.  FJe  spoke  to 
the  students  and  encouraged  them  to 
make  the  best  of  their  educational  years. 
FJe  told  them  to  do  all  they  could  to  bet¬ 
ter  themselves.  FJe  shared  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  who  attended  the  clos¬ 
ing  banquet  the  many  experiences  he  has 
had  through  receiving  an  education.  FJe 


stressed  the  importance  of  education. 

There  were  more  talent  presentations. 
The  top  three  acts  from  the  Timp  Lodge 
talent  show  performed  again  during  the 
evening.  Brent  Izu  rapped  his  rap,  Ben 
Smith  smoked  the  ivory  off  the  piano  and 
Martin  and  Marisol  Lucero  showed  that 
twins  can  dance.  This  year  the 
announcement  of  scholarship  recipients 
was  foregone  due  to  a  computer  glitch 
earlier  in  the  day.  Recipients  received 
word  through  the  mail  as  soon  as  the 
problem  was  fixed.  When  the  time  came 
to  close,  the  counselors  stood  up  on  stage 
with  Dot  Todman  at  the  piano  and  sang 
"Stand  By  Me."  As  the  counselors  sang, 
tears  began  to  fall,  and  everybody  knew 


that  the  program  was  over.  No  more  late 
nights  doing  homework,  no  more  running 
to  class,  no  more  dances,  no  more  jokes, 
no  more  talent  shows,  no  more  tourna¬ 
ments,  no  more  family  home  evenings,  no 
more  Thursday  dinners-no  more 
Discovery  1994. 

That's  all  folks,  they  come  and  go. 

The  counselors  did  their  final  evaluation 
and  returned  home.  1  know  that  the 
counselors  did  not  forget  the  students.  1 
know  they  thought  about  the  students, 
the  program  and  the  many  memories. 
They  are  now  in  the  memory  banks, 
ready  to  be  remembered  ...  to  laugh  or 
cry.  When  those  involved  with 
Discovery  leave  with  these  types  of  mem¬ 
ories  and  feelings,  the  program  is  success¬ 
ful. 

The  Discovery  Program  sponsored  by 
Brigham  Young  University  has  had  many 
students  come  through  its  doors.  It  has 
placed  a  vision  within  these  young  adults 


to  go  out  and  make  a  difference  in  the 
world.  As  you  enter  the  campus  of 
Brigham  Young  University  you  see  these 
words:  "Brigham  Young  University,"  "TFJE 
WORLD  IS  OUR  CAMPUS,"  "ENTER 
TO  LEARN  GO  FORTH  TO  SERVE." 
Many  of  the  Discovery  students  who 
have  come  have  followed  that  advice. 
Should  you  come  to  BYU,  pass  by  BYU, 
stop  at  BYU,  or  visit  BYU,  come  and  feel 
the  Spirit  of  the  Y. 


'‘...iHiyiMHmisioififm 

mm  iHiy  loiii,  m  iii  mmw  imy 

imiii  m  iiH  KNOiiKi.’’ 
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Tradition  is  the  Enemy  of  Progress  —  Not! 
By  Cat  Williams 


Some  of  my  first  experiences  in  school 
involved  learning  about  fairy  tales  and  nursery 
rhymes  that  1  didn't  quite  understand.  1  was  still 
trying  to  learn  English  at  the  time  and  that  may 
have  contributed  to  my  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  rhymes.  Rather,  what  1  really  understood  were 
the  stories  that  Chei,  my  maternal  grandfather  told 
me  late  at  night.  Perhaps  I  understood  them  better 
because  1  related  to  them. 

Stories  of  Ma'ii,  the  coyote,  were  told  only  during  the 
winter  time.  The  characters  were  individuals  1  saw  in 
every  day  life  or  were  spiritual  beings  who  helped  create 
the  social  customs  and  principles  around  me.  They  were 
my  role  models  to  some  extent.  They  also  gave  meaning  to 
why  nature  and  the  universe,  as  1  knew  it,  was  the  way  it  was. 

The  stories  were  a  reality  from  which  my  world  view,  as  a 
child,  was  formed. 

"They  are  myths  and  fables,"  my  teachers  would  say.  They 
made  the  stories  equivalent  to  Paul  Bunyon  and  Humpty  Dumpty, 
which  1  thought  were  unrealistic  compared  to  stories  about  Ma'ii.  1 
could  not  reduce  Ma'ii  stories  to  fables.  From  my  perspective  they 
were  real.  Historically,  Western  religions  viewed  American  Indian 
myths  and  religions  as  pagan  and  therefore  of  no  value  or  meaning. 
Thus,  early  Indian  education  philosophies  excluded  all  cultural  aspects 
of  the  indigenous  cultures  in  order  for  the  students  to  completely  assim¬ 
ilate  to  the  dominant  culture. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  Myth  and  Reality,  Mircea  Eliade  said, 
myth  is  "a  story  that  is  a  most  precious  possession  because  it  is  sacred, 
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IF  A  PERSON 
SUFFERS  FROM  A 
PHYSICAL  ILLNESS, 

A  MEDICINE  MAN  WILL 
HELP  RESTORE  THE 
PATIENT'S  HARMONY 
BY  EXAMINING  ALL 
ASPECTS  OF  THE 
PATIENT'S  LIFE. 


exemplary,  significant."  Eliade  went  on  to 
define  myth  in  the  context  of  time.  In 
the  past,  myth  was  defined  as  a  "fable" 
and  an  "invention."  Today,  myth  is 
defined  as  "fiction"  or  "illusion."  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  myth  is  to  tell  a  true  story. 

Myths  explain  the  origin  of  man,  customs 
and  religious  rites  of  a  people  whose 
characters  are  spoken  of  as  though  exist¬ 
ing.  Myth  is  not  based  on  empirical  evi¬ 
dence  nor  is  it  an  untruth.  Rather,  it  is  an 
absolute  truth,  a  living  story  through 
which  man  connects  with  deity.  The 
book  of  Genesis  tells  the  story  of  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Earth,  the  cosmos  and  man. 
By  using  Eliade's  definition,  one  could  say 
that  Judeo-Christain  and  EDS  theologies 
are  based,  in  part,  on  myth. 

It  is  through  myths,  stories  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  that  healing  by  use  of  chants, 
herbs,  symbols  and  dances  come  about. 
The  spiritual  beings  describe  in  detail 
ways  in  which  ceremonies  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  and  warn  of  the  results  of  its  mis¬ 
use.  Faith  in  the  stories  is  essential  for 
the  restoration  of  a  person's  harmony. 


Unlike  the  Western  scientific  concept  of 
healing,  indigenous  healing  involves  a 
holistic,  symbolic  healing  method  by  use 
of  rituals  and  myths.  Thus,  there  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  healing  between  the 
two  cultures.  For  example,  if  a  person 
suffers  from  a  physical  illness,  a  medicine 
man  will  help  restore  the  patient's  harmo¬ 
ny  by  examining  all  aspects  of  the 
patient's  life.  The  examination  will 
involve  the  patient's  psyche,  emotions, 
spirituality,  family,  environment,  as  well 
as  past  deeds  —  good  and  bad.  The 
belief  in  myth  is  essential  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  person's  harmony.  In  the  book 
Navajo  Symbols  of  Healing,  Donald  Sander 
writes  "the  patient  shares  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  the  cure.  ...  The  patient  must  share 
in  most  of  the  basic  beliefs  of  the  medi¬ 
cine  man  and  his  culture,  or  symbolic 
healing  cannot  work."  The  family  often 
participates  in  restoring  the  patient's 
wholeness  by  being  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony.  On  the  other  hand,  Western  heal¬ 
ing  methods  entail  finding  the  location  of 
the  illness  based  on  scientific  principles. 

Regarding  mythology,  Joseph 
Campbell  said  "we're  aware  of  it  but  we 
don't  interpret  it  as  mythological." 
Campbell,  a  noted  lecturer,  author  and 
scholar  of  world  mythologies  said  myths 
have  four  functions.  The  first  opens  the 
mystical  dimension  while  the  second 
function  relates  one  to  the  cosmos  so 
mystery  can  be  experienced.  The  third 
purpose  is  to  validate  and  maintain  the 
group's  moral  and  ethical  system.  The 
last  function  of  myths  "carries  a  person 
through  the  crisis  of  life  from  dependen¬ 
cy  in  childhood  ...  to  the  ultimate  thresh¬ 
old  of  death." 
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Native  Americans  were,  and  still  are,  a 
synchronic  people,  but  have  been  forced 
to  live  in  a  diachronic  world.  Synchronic 
is  cyclical  and  sacred  while  the  diachron¬ 
ic  is  linear.  In  the  synchronic  world,  man 
works  with  the  delicate  balance  of  nature, 
not  against  it.  For  example,  the  Goshutes 
of  the  Utah  Basin  knew  exactly  how 
many  rabbits  to  hunt  in  certain  geograph¬ 
ical  locations.  This  prevented  the  over 
population  of  rabbits,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  extinction.  When  pioneers  began 
moving  into  the  basin,  they  planted  fields 
which  disrupted  nature's  balance.  This 
created  a  domino  effect,  by  forcing  the 
rabbits  out  of  their  natural  habitat,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Goshutes  to  find  food  elsewhere. 

In  the  diachronic  world,  dominance 
over  nature  seems  to  be  the  driving  force, 
whereas  Native  Americans  feel  a  responsi¬ 
bility  of  stewardship  of  nature.  In  the 
book  Ceremony,  Leslie  Marmon  Silko 
makes  the  analogy  about  a  mountain  that 
had  previously  been  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Laguna  Indian  tribe  of  New 
Mexico.  A  paper  suddenly  entitles  "own¬ 
ership"  of  the  mountain  whereas  the  con¬ 
cept  of  land  ownership  was  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  natives.  Within  a  short  time 
span,  mountain  lions  and  bears,  the 
mountain's  natural  inhabitants,  began  to 
disappear.  There  is  a  failure  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  nature's  power,  for  long  after  the 
owners  pass  on,  the  mountain  will 
remain.  It's  interesting  to  note  that  even 
nature  and  the  universe  are  more  obedi¬ 
ent  than  man.  Examples  of  this  can  be 
found  in  Fdelaman  12:7-19  in  which  "the 
dust  of  the  Earth  moveth  hither  and 
thither,  to  the  dividing  asunder,  at  the 
command  of  our  great  and  everlasting 
God." 

The  synchronic  world  is  cyclical,  like  a 
hoop.  Tradition,  myths  and  harmony 
with  oneself,  people,  nature  and  the  cos¬ 
mos  are  crucial  elements.  The  diachronic 
world  emphasizes  time,  deadlines  and 
progress  in  the  sense  of  tackling  one  goal 
after  another.  One  only  has  to  look 
across  the  BYU  campus  and  see  all  the 
Franklin  Day  Planners. 


Somewhere,  somehow  I  came  across 
the  phrase,  "tradition  is  the  enemy  of 
progress."  1  analyzed  it  the  best  that  1 
could.  My  conclusion  is  that  1  am  a 
product  of  both  synchronic  and 
diachronic  world  views.  I  thoroughly 
enjoy  all  aspects  of  my  Navajo  culture, 
particularly  myths.  Personally,  1  learn 
from  and  appreciate  the  stories  about 
Ma'ii  more  than  1  do  nursery  rhymes  like 
the  Old  Lady  Who  Lived  in  the  Shoe. 
There  are  many  aspects  of  my  culture 
that  1  have  retained  and  implemented 
into  my  life  simply  because  1  know  there 
is  great  wisdom  and  truth  in  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  1  own  a  Franklin  Day 
Planner  and  run  to  and  fro  seemingly 
governed  by  the  clock.  It  is  possible  to 
live  in  synchronic  and  diachronic  worlds, 
but  the  medium  differs  from  one  person 
to  another.  Tradition  is  the  enemy  of 
progress  —  not! 


I  AM  A  PRODUCT 
OF  BOTH 

SYNCHRONIC  AND 
DIACHRONIC 

WORLDVIEWS. 
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RETURNED  MISSIONARIES 

"When  I  Was  On 
My  Mission..."  by 
Wilton  Leauanae 


Every  year,  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  sends  missionaries 
worldwide.  The  time  mis¬ 
sionaries  serve  varies,  but 
the  experiences  they  remember  and  trea¬ 
sure  are  very  similar.  Upon  completion 
of  their  missions,  they  slowly  re-emerge 
into  student  life.  Several  Brigham  Young 
University  students,  from  a  variety  of 
cultural  backgrounds,  have  served  mis¬ 
sions.  Many  have  served  in  foreign 
countries  and  brought  back  with  them 
many  new  missionary  and  cultural  expe¬ 
riences. They  become  unique  because 
they  have  gained  an  additional  culture 
different  from  their  own  and  the  one  in 
which  they  live. 

Brigham  Young  University's  motto, 
"The  World  is  Our  Campus,"  literally 
becomes  true  to  them.  In  general,  many 
students  of  this  LDS-sponsored  institu¬ 
tion  have  traveled  worldwide  to  share 
the  messages  of  Christ  through  their  tes¬ 
timonies  and  the  scriptures.  BYU  has 
had  most  of  these,  honored  and  distinct 
students  of  the  scriptures,  pass  through 
its  curriculum,  surpassing  any  other  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  not  peculiar  for  one  to  walk 
on  campus  and  hear  languages  of  the 
world  echo  throughout  its  hallways.  All 
returned  missionaries  have  their  own 
experience  and  story  to  tell.  Let  us  look 
at  several  stories  of  these  multicultural 
student  missionaries.  Their  story  usually 
starts  out,  "When  1  was  on  my  mission..." 
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T HE  FIRST  STORY  TAKES  US  TO  THE 
Orient — Tokyo,  Japan  to  be  exact.  Lani 
Nau,a  senior  at  BYU,  served  her  mission 
to  Japan  in  1991.  She  was  born  in  Tonga, 
but  grew  up  in  the  United  States. 
Ingrained  in  her  heart  are  two  cultures 
and  two  languages,  but  the  third  one  was 
a  bit  of  a  challenge  for  her.  Lani  said  the 
Japanese  language  was  "frustrating  at  first, 
but  after  six  months,  [she]  started  enjoy¬ 
ing  it."  In  the  culture,  she  continues, 
"[There  was]  lots  of  head  bowing.  Sitting 
on  the  floor,  in  a  Japanese  style  position, 
was  very  difficult  too."  But  her  missionary 
experiences  made  all  the  difficult  and 
awkward  times  worth  it.  She  considered 
her  mission  to  be  "the  hardest  years  of 
[her]  life,  yet  the  most  rewarding."  She 
related  one  month  when  "everything 
seemed  to  go  wrong."  Trusting  in  the 
Lord  helped  her  and  her  companion 
reach  their  monthly  goal  of  two  baptisms. 
She  simply  said,  "Two  girls  walked  into 
the  church  and  asked  [them]  about  bap¬ 
tism  and  a  week  later  ...  they  were  bap¬ 
tized."  Lani  learned  that  the  Lord  had 
prepared  these  two  young  ladies  to  hear 
the  gospel.  Because  of  Lani  and  her  com¬ 
panion's  faith  and  hard  work,  the  Lord 
had  chosen  them  to  be  His  messengers 
and  blessed  them  with  success. 

Tevita  Heimuli,  another  BYU  student, 
is  a  junior  majoring  in  microbiology.  He, 
too,  is  of  Tongan  descent,  but  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.  His  family  now  lives  in 
New  York.  Tevita  comes  from  a  well  edu¬ 
cated  family  who  love  the  gospel  and 
their  culture.  Tevita's  father  graduated 
from  Harvard  University.  Tevita  has  a  sis¬ 
ter  named  Lisita  who  also  attends  BYU. 
They  have  a  brother  who  served  his  mis¬ 
sion  in  Guam.  Behind  all  these  successes 
is  a  loving  mother.  Coming  from  this 
type  of  background,  Tevita  took  with  him 
to  the  Spain  Sevilla  Mission  a  cultural 
background  rich  in  the  love  for  family 
and  the  gospel. 

On  his  mission,  Tevita  was  assigned  to 
many  areas  such  as  Chiclana,  Melilla 
(Africa),  El  Puerto,  Jerez,  Dos  Hermanas 
and  Malaga.  His  first  impressions  of  the 
country  were  memorable.  He  said,  "I  was 
absolutely  thrilled  to  be  in  Europe.  I 
thought  everything  about  Spain  was  glo¬ 
rious.  I  loved  the  food,  the  people, [and] 
the  way  of  life."  He  continued,  "Spaniards 
and  Tongans  are  very  similar  in  many 


ways.  I  feel  my  people  are  a  loving  peo¬ 
ple.  Spaniards  are  the  same." 
Unfortunately,  not  everything  went 
smoothly  for  Tevita.  Again,  learning  a 
language  was  difficult.  Tevita  said  the  lan¬ 
guage  was  "very  frustrating."  He  contin- 
ues,"Not  knowing  what  people  said  to  me 
was  very  hard.  As  time  went  on  1  learned 
new  words.  People  were  patient  with  me." 
His  most  memorable  experience  came  on 
one  of  his  birthdays.  He  and  his  "greenie" 
had  just  baptized  a  humble  family  of  four. 
He  said,"They  had  accepted  everything 
that  we  taught  them  and  they  were  so 
excited  for  baptism.  1  never  was  happier 
on  my  mission."  Tevita  truly  learned  the 
principle  of  charity  when  this  family  sac- 

The  stories 

of  these  mul¬ 
ticultural  stu¬ 
dents  differ, 

but  the  mes¬ 
sages  they  share 
are  all  the  same. 


rificed  from  the  heart  to  please  him  on 
his  birthday.  Tevita  remembers  this  love 
the  family  had.  He  sympathetically  said, 
"They  were  poor  but  [they]  surprised  me 
one  night  with  a  small,  'made  from  what¬ 
ever  was  in  the  kitchen,'  birthday  cake. 
That  was  my  most  special  birthday  ever." 
For  Elder  Heimuli,  he  felt  the  love  of  this 
special  family  and  the  pure  love  of  Christ 
that  they  exemplified. 

The  final  story  takes  us  to  Eastern 
Europe,  once  known  as  the  Communist 
block.  Specifically,  Romania  lies  in  the 
heart  of  this  section  on  the  Southeastern 
side  of  Europe  by  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Church  has  taken  careful  and  extensive 
preparations  for  missionaries  to  enter 
Romania's  borders.  First,  they  sent 
humanitarian  workers  who  organized 
events  such  as  Special  Olympics.  They 


also  visited  children's  hospitals  and 
helped  wherever  they  could.  Later,  sever¬ 
al  missionaries  from  Italy  were  allowed 
into  Romania.  This  event  led  to  mission¬ 
aries  being  called  from  the  U.S.  to 
Romania. 

In  particular,  two  multicultural  students 
from  BYU  were  privileged  by  being 
called  to  the  Romania  Bucharest  Mission. 
They  were  part  of  the  first  group  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  called  to  serve  there. 

Christianity  had  not  been  allowed  there 
for  over  forty  years.  For  Latter-day  Saints, 
this  country's  acceptance  of  missionaries 
showed  that  the  Lord  was  softening  the 
hearts  of  Romanian  leaders.  Jorge  Morales 
and  Todd  Wallace  are  both  BYU  students 
who  served  in  Romania.  In  fact,  these  stu¬ 
dents  were  companions  in  the  field  and 
are  presently  roommates  at  BYU.  They 
returned  from  their  missions  earlier  this 
year.  Their  mission  calls  read,  "You  are 
hearby  called  to  serve  in  the  Hungary 
Budapest  Mission  to  labor  in  Romania." 
There  was  not  a  mission  in  Romania  at 
that  time.  They  were  there  over  a  year 
before  an  official  mission  in  Romania  was 
established.  On  July  1,  1993,  Romania 
had  an  official  mission  with  John  Morrey 
as  its  first  mission  president.  Previously, 
James  Wilde,  mission  president  of  the 
Hungary  Mission,  would  visit  missionar¬ 
ies  in  Romania  and  check  on  them  peri¬ 
odically.  Both  President  Wilde  and 
President  Morrey  are  from  Utah. 

Todd  Wallace,  a  junior  majoring  in 
English,  comes  from  Kentucky.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1988  and  his  parents  and 
two  of  his  sisters  became  members  two 
years  later.  He  comes  from  a  culturally 
diverse  background.  His  father  is  Welsh 
and  his  mother  is  of  Native  American 
descent  (Shawnee). 

Todd's  first  impressions  of  his  mission 
and  the  country  were  unforgettable.  He 
said, "I  could  immediately  tell  that  the 
mission  was  very  closely  knit.  Everyone 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Lord's  kingdom  .  .  . 
Romania  seemed  to  me  at  first  an  omi¬ 
nous  and  grey  foreign  land  without  a 
great  deal  of  the  creature  comforts  one 
can  enjoy  in  the  West."  Many  times,  on 
preparation  days,  simple  grocery  shop¬ 
ping  was  very  time  consuming.  The  stores 
were  specialized  and  would  only  carry 
certain  products  they  needed.  They 
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would  get  flour  and  sugar  at  one  store 
then  they  would  have  to  go  elsewhere  for 
other  things.  Waiting  in  long  lines  while 
shopping  is  not  unusual  for  the  people  of 
Romania  because  they  are  very  aware  of 
their  country's  poor  economic  situation. 

It  has  lasted  for  many  years.  For  mission¬ 
aries  coming  from  Western  countries, 
things  that  they  had  taken  for  granted  at 
home,  like  grocery  shopping,  took  time 
to  get  used  to  in  Romania. 

Nevertheless,  Todd's  missionary 
experiences  far  outweighed  the  cultural 
adjustments  and  differences.  One  particu¬ 
lar  experience  he  remembers  well 
occurred  a  couple  days  before  he  was  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  F^e  and  his 
companion  had  just  finished  teaching  a 


discussion  and  were  going  home.  F4e 
said,"As  we  were  boarding  the  tram,  1 
received  a  distinct  prompting  that  1 
should  go  visit  an  elderly  lady  Elder  Reed 
and  I  had  just  baptized."  F4er  name  is 
Magdalena.  Elder  Wallace  recalls  they 
had  scheduled  an  appointment  with  this 
lady  the  next  day  "so  it  did  not  seem  to 
make  sense  that  we  should  visit  her  that 
evening.  Besides  she  lived  in  a  very 
remote  and  somewhat  unsafe  neighbor¬ 
hood."  F^e  tried  to  rationalize  his  feelings, 
but  again  he  was  prompted  by  the  FHloly 
Ghost  and  then  he  knew  they  must  go. 
When  they  got  to  Magdalena's  house  a 
member,  who  lived  next  door,  met  them. 
Elder  Wallace  said,"[The  member] 
explained  that  she  had  been  praying  that 
we  would  come,  because  Magdalena  was 
having  a  stroke.  In  that  moment,  the 


Spirit  came  over  us  all  so  strongly  that  we 
sensed  the  absolute  reality  of  God's  love 
and  guidance."  They  gave  Magdalena  a 
priesthood  blessing  and  in  it  promised 
her  recovery.  Elder  Wallace  was  there  to 
see  the  blessing  fulfilled.  Goncerning  his 
last  impressions  of  his  mission,  he 
said,"Romania  is  a  chosen  land.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  nation,  especially  the  members 
of  the  Church,  taught  me  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

Jorge  Morales  also  served  in  Romania 
and  he  and  Todd  entered  Romania  at  the 
same  time.  For  Jorge,  his  mission  call 
came  suddenly.  He  relates,  "I  had  thirty 
days  to  fill  the  suitcases  and  be  in  the 
MTC."  On  the  average,  missionaries  are 
given  between  two  and  three  months  to 


prepare  to  enter  the  Missionary  Training 
Center.  There  was  an  urgency  to  his  call 
and  time  was  of  the  essence.  Missionary 
work  is  not  new  to  Jorge.  The  MTC  has 
become  a  sort  of  second  home  for  the 
Morales  family.  Jorge's  mother  served  a 
mission  in  Mexico  and  his  brother  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  his  mission  in  Brazil.  His 
father  was  a  convert  at  sixteen  years  old. 
He  is  presently  serving  in  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  branch  and  works  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Temple.  Jorge's  family  truly  love 
the  gospel  by  the  service  they  give. 

Before  entering  Romania,  Jorge  had  a 
optimistic  attitude  about  the  people  he 
was  to  serve.  He  was  not  familiar  with 
their  culture,  customs  or  language.  Yet,  he 
said,"My  first  impressions  of  the  mission 
call  were  of  an  adventure  in  a  country  full 
of  golden  families  ready  to  become  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Church.  Yes,  I  knew  there 
were  going  to  be  trials,  but  I  didn't  think 
at  all  about  those  experiences."  This  type 
of  attitude  helped  him  adjust  to  life  in 
Romania.  The  language  was  a  bit  of  a 
challenge  but  he  approached  it  in  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  teachable  way.  He  said, "Early  on 
my  mission  I  learned  of  the  dangers  that 
delay  progression  of  missionary  work.  It  is 
when  pride  becomes  your  companion  in 
place  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  After  the 
change  of  heart,  I  certainly  felt  a  direc¬ 
tion  and  understanding  of  Romanian." 

Like  all  missionaries  they  have  experi¬ 
ences  that  they  treasure.  One  particular 
instance  Jorge  related  involved  the 
Ciobanu  family.  He  said  it  was  a  spiritual 
experience  he  will  never  forget.  They 
were  teaching  the  second  discussion  and 
they  sang  the  hymn  "I  Believe  in  Christ." 
Jorge  said,  "Never  in  my  life  had  I  felt  the 
burning  in  the  bosom,  until  that  day. 

Tears  expressed  the  love  we  all  felt  from 
the  Savior."  Through  the  gospel  and  the 
messages  of  Jesus  Christ  Jorge  had 
shared,  the  Ciobanu  family  felt  the  Spirit 
and  were  baptized.  Elder  Jorge  Morales 
said,  "For  forty-five  years  the  Romanian 
people  were  taught  not  to  believe  in  God, 
but  His  light  diminishes  all  fears  and 
doubt."  Jorge  truly  realized  how  the 
gospel  and  messages  of  Jesus  Christ 
became  a  light  which  brings  Romanians 
out  of  spiritual  darkness.  Jorge  concluded 
saying,  "Like  many  of  the  countries  that 
are  undergoing  social  and  governmental 
change,  Romania  is  becoming  stronger 
and  more  beautiful.  The  people  live  in 
hope  for  a  better  day  ...  and  work  to 
become  the  light  for  many  nations." 

The  stories  of  these  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents  differ,  but  the  messages  they  share 
are  all  the  same.  They  are  sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  bring  home  with 
them  experiences  of  lives  that  have  been 
touched  by  the  Master.  Brigham  Young 
University's  motto,"The  World  is  Our 
Campus"  is  made  true  by  students  such  as 
Lani,  Tevita,  Todd  and  Jorge.  Their  will¬ 
ingness  and  devotion  to  serve  have  not 
only  blessed  the  lives  of  those  in  their 
missions,  but  they  have  been  converted 
also.  Their  testimonies  of  the  gospel  are 
strengthened  and  the  culture  they  serve 
in  becomes  ingrained  in  their  hearts  for¬ 
ever. 
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Jeff  Marshall  comes  from  the  area  of 
West  Hollywood,  Calif.  Included  in  Jeffs 
family  is  an  older  sister  and  a  younger 
brother,-  both  are  residing  in  California. 
Moving  was  a  big  part  of  the  Marshall 
family  life.  Jeff  attended  a  total  of  nine 
different  schools  while  growing  up  in 
California.  His  parents'  real  estate  business 
can  be  attributed  with  much  of  the  reason 
for  moving.  To  understand  more  about 
Jeff's  life  we  will  look  further  into  his 
background. 

Jeff's  life  was  influenced  by  two  very 
loving  and  exemplary  parents.  Honesty 
was  one  of  the  values  that  Jeff  could  see  in 
his  father's  life.  Jeff's  father  dedicated 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and 
graduated  as  an  internist.  Although  his 
father  loved  the  field  of  medicine,  he  did 
not  feel  good  about  the  great  dishonesty 
he  felt  was  found  there.  As  a  result,  Jeff's 
father  decided  to  go  into  the  real  estate 
field  rather  than  medicine.  Much  of  Jeff's 
values  can  be  traced  back  to  his  Jewish 
upbringing.  All  the  major  religious  holi¬ 
days  including  Passover  were  celebrated 
by  the  Marshall  family.  They  were  all  cel¬ 
ebrated  according  to  their  Jewish  back¬ 
ground.  Jewish  prayer  was  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Marshall  family.  Jeff  felt 
that  tradition  was  a  very  important  part  of 
their  Jewish  practices.  A  great  importance 
of  the  pride  of  one's  heritage  was  taught  to 
Jeff  from  an  early  age.  Jeff  also  learned 
Hebrew  to  understand  more  about  his  cul¬ 
ture.  His  Jewish  background  provides  a 
great  influence  in  Jeff's  life. 

Jeff  was  first  exposed  to  the  LDS  reli¬ 
gion  when  he  was  in  high  school.  His 
senior  year  the  school  hired  a  new  theater 
teacher  who  was  interested  in  helping  Jeff 
achieve  his  acting  goals.  Jeff  felt  very 
good  when  he  visited  his  teacher's  family. 
He  admired  how  close  they  were  and  the 
harmony  that  was  felt  in  that  home.  He 
eventually  realized  that  much  of  the  har¬ 
mony  in  his  teacher's  home  could  be 
attributed  to  their  religion.  Jeff  was  fur¬ 


ther  intrigued  when  he  was  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  a  drummer  in  an  LDS  activity,  a 
roadshow.  Expecting  to  find  crosses  and 
stainglass  windows,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  a  church  with  a  basketball  court  and  a 
stage.  Although  the  appearance  of  the 
church  caught  his  attention,  the  LDS 
youth  he  met  made  a  lasting  impression. 
Jeff  summed  up  his  feelings  about  the 
youth  the  following  way,  "They  did  not 
swear,  they  did  not  drink  or  smoke,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  really  happy."  He 
began  to  reflect  on  his  own  life  and  asked 
questions  about  the  LDS  religion.  His 
conversion  process  went  slowly  and 
reached  a  point  where  he  needed  to  know 
more.  He  was  then  introduced  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  During  the  discussion  with  the 
missionaries  he  remembers  being  shown  a 
painting  of  Jesus  that  really  struck  his 
emotions.  He  was  later  taught  to  pray, 
talking  directly  with  God.  Through 
prayer  he  asked  if  the  Church  was  true 
received  the  powerful  feeling  that  it  was 
true  and  that  he  must  not  deny  it. 

After  receiving  his  answer,  Jeff  decided 
to  confront  his  family  about  being  bap¬ 
tized.  It  was  very  hard  for  his  parents  to 
let  their  son,  whom  they  loved  greatly, 
join  a  religion  they  were  not  very  familiar 
with.  From  that  point  on  it  was  difficult 
for  Jeff  to  talk  with  his  family.  While 
being  confirmed  a  member  of  the  Church, 
Jeff  felt  the  same  feelings  he  had  felt  when 
he  prayed  to  know  if  the  Church  was  true. 
He  knew  he  had  made  the  correct  deci¬ 
sion.  Jeff  understood  his  parents'  position 
because  it  was  a  reflection  of  their  love  for 
him.  His  parents  eventually  accepted  him 
and  his  beliefs.  Although  his  decision  to 
serve  a  mission  strained  his  relationship 
with  his  family,  they  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms  when  he  came  home.  Jeff  feels 
that  his  relationship  with  his  family  today 
is  much  closer  than  ever  before. 

Jeff  is  currently  a  drummer  for  the 
Young  Ambassadors,  a  musical  touring 
group  on  campus.  He  wants  to  continue 
pursuing  his  musical  career.  He  has  been 
offered  an  opportunity  to  play  for  a  musi¬ 
cal  group  in  Missouri,  a  cradle  for  country 
music.  He  also  composes  music  and 
would  like  to  keep  writing.  Jeff  believes 
that  a  key  to  success  is  to  cherish  one's 
background.  He  also  believes  that  we  can 
do  anything  if  we  let  our  pride  go  and  put 
our  trust  in  the  Lord. 
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Keith  Hamilton  is  currently  the  Assis¬ 
tant  director  of  alumni  activities  at  BYU. 
One  of  his  outstanding  accomplishments 
is  being  the  first  black  student  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  Brigham  Young  University 
Law  School.  He  also  served  a  prominent 
seven-year  law  career  with  the  Naval 
Department.  To  understand  Keith's  suc¬ 
cess  we  will  look  at  what  helped  him  in 
his  life. 

Keith  was  born  in  the  naval  town  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  the  third  of  four 
children.  When  Keith  was  six  years  old, 
a  fire  in  the  house  took  his  mother's  life. 
He  eventually  ended  up  living  with  his 
mother's  family,  due  to  his  father's  death 
when  Keith  was  thirteen.  Strong  values 
were  instilled  in  him  from  an  early  age 
due  to  his  Southern  Baptist  upbringing. 
Keith's  fascination  for  justice  started  at  a 
young  age. 

Growing  up  in  the  sixties,  he  remem¬ 
bers  not  being  able  to  use  certain  bath¬ 
rooms  because  of  segregation  laws.  He 
developed  a  strong  desire  to  understand 
justice  and  injustice  and  began  wondering 
what  his  rights  were  as  an  American.  The 
search  for  justice  led  him  to  a  career 
through  which  he  could  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  society.  At  an  early  age  Keith 
decided  he  wanted  to  eeventually  attend 
college.  He  realized  that  he  would  need 
to  stay  out  of  trouble,  if  he  weres  to 
attend  college.  He  always  had  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  to  pull  back  from  dangerous 
situations.  His  goal  was  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  this  meant  separation 
from  friends.  His  family  also  expected 
him  to  go,  because  two  generations  of  the 
Hamilton  family  had  earned  college  edu¬ 
cations.  Going  to  college  was  not  the 
question,  rather  paying  for  it  was  the 
dilemma.  Keith's  father,  mother,  and 
brother  had  gone  to  predominantly  black 
colleges,  as  was  expected  of  Keith. 
Although  several  prominent  black  col¬ 
leges  offered  scholarships,  he  turned 
them  down.  He  attended  North  Garolina 
State,  a  predominantly  white  college. 
Many  members  of  the  family  could  not 
understand  Keith's  decision  to  attend 
North  Garolina  State,  which  caused  some 
strain  in  the  family. 

North  Garolina  State  was  a  great  learn¬ 
ing  experience  for  Keith.  He  quickly 
realized  he  was  part  of  the  minority  at 
North  Garolina  State.  The  key  to  his 
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success  in  college  was  involvement  in 
campus  activities.  One  of  his  hobbies 
and  positions  was  being  a  disk  jockey  for 
campus  dances.  Gampus  involvement 
included  being  part  of  cultural  clubs. 
Through  his  cultural  experiences  he 
learned  that  all  humans  were  basically  the 
same.  Keith  realized  there  was  a  wealth 
component  factoring  in  rather  than  a  race 
factor.  He  felt  that  he  had  more  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  white  kid  from  the  South 
than  with  a  black  kid  from  the  city. 

North  Garolina  State  taught  him  that 
there  are  many  components  that  make  up 
a  person.  The  LDS  religion  was  also 
introduced  to  Keith  at  North  Garolina 
State.  It  quickly  appealed  to  him,  and  he 
was  converted.  Overall,  life  changed  for 
Keith  at  North  Garolina  State. 

Law  school  was  next  on  Keith's  agen¬ 
da.  Through  his  association  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ghurch,  he  learned  about 
BYU.  He  decided  to  attend,  feeling  it 
was  a  great  opportunity  for  him  to  learn 
in  a  good  environment.  Keith  knew  he 
was  going  to  be  a  trailblazer,  being  the 
first  black  student  to  attend  the  BYU  Law 
School.  He  did  not  want  to  be  singled 
out.  He  wanted  to  be  just  another  law 
student.  The  surprise  was  great  when  he 
discovered  a  front  page  story  on  him  in 
the  Daily  Universe  on  the  first  day  of  class¬ 
es.  When  Keith  began  law  school  he 
wanted  to  do  well  to  prove  to  everyone 
that  black  people  could  do  it.  He  soon 
set  his  own  goals,  after  realizing  that  he 
did  not  have  to  prove  anything  to  anyone 
but  himself.  His  key  to  success  was  once 
again  involvement  in  the  society. 


Keith's  key: 

"Immerse  yourself  into  the  society.  Try 
to  figure  out  what  role  you  are  going  to 
play.  Accomplish  your  goals,  but  also 
add  back  to  the  environment." 

Keith  believes  that  BYU  offers  a  great 
opportunity  to  all  students  regardless  of 
nationality.  He  stresses  the  need  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  realize  how  blessed  we  are  to 
attend  this  great  University.  He  also 
mentions  that  we  have  a  great  repayment 
to  give  to  the  BYU  community.  Keith 
gave  up  a  prominent  law  career  with  the 
Navy  in  order  to  give  back  to  the  BYU 
community.  He  wants  students  to  know 
that  he  understands  what  they  are  going 
through,  and  his  doors  are  always  opened 
for  them. 
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Phil  Smith,  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
g  Indian  Health  Services  gave  a  talk  at  the 
o  American  Indian  Services  Conference  held 
at  BYU  during  the  last  week  of  September. 
^  Smith,  a  1974  graduate  of  BYU,  spoke 
O  about  IHS,  its  mission  and  information 

U 

^  about  the  types  of  services  it  provides  to 
CO  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives, 

Several  factors  influenced  his  decision 
to  become  a  physician.  When  he  was 
young.  Smith  helped  his  father  who  was  a 
Navajo  healer.  "I  always  felt  a  need  to 
serve  in  that  capacity,"  he  said.  While 
serving  in  the  Southwest  Indian  Mission 
from  the  later  part  of  1969  to  1972  he  saw 
a  need  for  health  workers.  When  he 
returned  to  BYU  to  continue  his  studies  in 
chemistry  and  linguistics,  he  strongly  felt 
that  he  could  be  of  better  service  as  a 
physician  than  he  could  as  a  teacher  or 
researcher.  He  said,  "1  guess  it  was  more  a 
desire  to  serve,  I  started  along  that  track 
and  tried  to  do  as  best  as  I  could." 

After  finishing  at  BYU,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Utah  to  attend  medical 
school.  He  remained  there  and  did  his 
internship,  residency  and  started  a  family 
practice.  After  completing  medical 
school,  he  began  working  on  the  Navajo 
reservation. 

It  was  through  hard  work  and  dedica¬ 
tion  to  his  people  and  profession  that  he 
eventually  became  Chief  Medical  Officer. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  was  evaluated 
by  his  peers  and  various  other  groups  that 
qualified  him  to  be  an  officer.  He 
acknowledged,  "there  was  always  a  higher 
source  looking  out  for  me.  When  I  think 
of  that,  I  think  of  the  Lord  putting  some 
opportunities  before  me.  If  there's  a  single 
reason,  that  would  be  the  reason  that  I 
would  point  to,"  he  said  about  how  he 
became  the  CMO. 


Of  course,  behind  every  great  man  is  a 
great  woman.  Smith  married  the  former 
Joann  Harris  in  1974.  They  have  eight 
children  with  the  oldest  on  a  mission  in 
Guatemala  and  the  youngest  who  is  four 
months  old  (at  the  time  of  the  interview). 
Phil  and  Joann  serve  as  co-chairs  on  their 
ward  activities  committee.  Phil  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  ward  choir  and  serves  as  a 
merit  badge  counselor  in  the  Boy  Scouts. 
He  also  works  in  the  ward  nursery  with 
another  person  taking  care  of  16  toddlers. 
Joann  is  a  visiting  teacher  serving  ladies 
with  special  needs  due  to  physical  limita¬ 
tions. 

Basically,  Phil's  Church  involvement  is 
"doing  things  that  the  prophet  has  asked 
us  to  do."  They  include  paying  tithing, 
supporting  the  General  Authorities,  doing 
home  teaching  and  attending  Church. 

"You  can't  separate  your  life  from  gospel 
principles.  It  governs  you  from  when  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  until  probably  when 
you  die  .  .  .  All  Christain  principles  come 
to  play.  It  doesn't  go  away  just  because 
you  move  from  one  place  to  another.  1 
can't  separate  my  personal  life  from  my 
work  and  Church  life  because  they  all 
intermingle,"  Smith  said  when  asked  how 
he  implements  gospel  principles  into  his 
profession. 

Phil's  career  involves  a  specific  ethnic 
group  that  receives  comprehensive  health 
care  as  a  result  of  treaties  made  with  past 
presidents  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress.  These  treaties  have  provisions 
to  provide  different  types  of  services. 
Indian  Health  Services  is  a  vehicle  that 
helps  meet  those  obligations. 

IHS'  mission  is  to  provide  a  compre¬ 
hensive  health  care  system  for  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  "Our  goal  is 
to  raise  the  health  status  of  Indian  people 
to  the  highest  level  possible,"  Smith  said. 
What  makes  IHS  so  different  is  that  it's 
the  only  government  agency  that  is  solely 
responsible  to  provide  direct  health  care 
services.  Regarding  its  uniqueness,  Phil 
stated,  "We're  the  only  agency  in  which 
doctors  and  nurses  deliver  care  to  a  group 
of  people  that  has  treaty  obligations  with 
the  U.S.  government."  IHS  is  specifically 
designated  to  provide  care  to  a  very  spe¬ 
cific  ethnic  group  whose  membership  is 
well  defined  by  legislation,  and  no  other 
ethnic  group  has  it. 

"When  I  speak  of  health,  I  not  only 
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speak  of  the  physical  well-being  [such  as] 
making  sure  your  heart  pumps  well  and 
your  veins  allow  blood  to  flow  in  it,  but 
also  the  spiritual,  emotional  and  psycho¬ 
social  components.  It's  a  four-dimention- 
al  type  of  thing,"  Smith  explained.  He 
said  he  fears  that  sometimes  the  four 
dimensions  are  not  recognized.  For 
example,  the  spiritual  aspect  of  a  person 
may  be  affected  because  the  emotional 
aspect  is  not  stable  which  causes  a  person 
to  seek  other  means  to  meet  the  unmet 
needs. 

Smith  expressed  a  concern  regarding 
youth  "as  having  no  real  recognition  of 
their  inner  strength  that  many  of  us  grew 
up  with  —  it's  what  1  call  traditional  and 
spiritual  values."  He  described  it  as  an 
ethic  that  drives  who  we  are,  what  we  do, 
how  we  treat  one  another  and  how  we 
treat  ourselves.  In  relation  to  this,  he 
made  the  analogy  that  in  the  physical 
aspect,  it's  easy  to  take  care  of  something 
when  it's  broken.  But  when  the  emotion¬ 
al,  psycho-social  and  spiritual  aspects 
have  been  "broken,"  it  becomes  a  little 
more  problematic  to  remedy.  This  is 
because  the  repair  comes  inward  to  out¬ 
ward  and  not  from  the  outward  to  the 
inward,  a  holistic  type  of  healing. 

As  a  physician,  Phil  implements  tradi¬ 
tional  Navajo  healing  methods  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  patients  who  seek  his  advice.  He 
also  spends  time  with  the  patient  in  order 
to  find  out  what  ails  them  and  what 
doesn't  ail  them.  He  said  it  is  important 
to  find  out  what  the  individual  healing 
factors  are  that  makes  a  person  become 
well  again  rather  than  focusing  solely  on 
a  physical  complaint.  "I'm  not  giving 
anyone  herbs  or  recommending  that  any¬ 
one  go  to  a  medicine  man  to  have  a  cere¬ 
mony.  To  me,  that's  what  an  individual 
decides  for  himself.  They  are  effective 
for  many."  He  said  that  the  herbs  used 
in  the  past  are  now  in  the  form  of  pills 
that  has  allowed  modern  medicine  to  get 
major  illnesses  under  control.  "1  don't 
downplay  it,"  he  said  regarding  traditional 
healing  methods.  "1  recognize  the  help 
that  can  come  from  it.  If  there's  one  indi¬ 
vidual  who  would  advocate  that,  it  would 
be  me.  I've  seen  where  people  have  been 
helped  by  medicine  men." 

Phil  Smith's  advice  to  BYU  students 
stems  from  his  accomplishments.  He 
said,  "The  time  you  have  here  is  going  to 


be  short.  That  time  is  going  to  be  valu¬ 
able  because  it  exposes  people  to  a  set¬ 
ting  in  which  to  learn  that's  far  different 
from  any  other  setting  on  the  face  of  this 
Earth  (with  the  exception  of  other 
Church-sponsored  schools)."  He  said  to 
recognize  that  early  and  commit  to  do 
your  best  on  assignments,  commit  to  have 
fun  and  commit  obedience  to  the  Honor 
Code.  Smith  feels  that  loyalty  to  oneself, 
family,  friends,  the  Church  and  tribe  are 
crucial  to  doing  well.  "If  you  think  of  it 
in  those  terms,  you  won't  let  them  down," 
he  said. 

When  Phil  first  came  to  BYU,  there 
were  few  Indian  students.  After  returning 
to  school  from  his  mission,  there  were 
over  600  Indian  students  who  were  very 
active.  That's  when  he  met  Jimmy 
Benally,  director  of  Multicultural  Student 
Services.  He  fondly  recalled  forming  a 
basketball  team  with  Jimmy  called  "The 
Skins." 

Phil  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers.  While  he  was 
the  club  president,  he  interacted  with 
President  Spencer  W.  Kimball  who  used 
to  come  to  campus.  Phil  vividly  remem¬ 
bers  President  Kimball's  talks  with  him 
stressing  the  need  to  go  to  school.  "You 
don't  realize  that  what  you're  doing. 


you're  doing  for  generations  and  for  a 
people,"  President  Kimball  said.  Smith 
also  remembers  him  saying,  "we  are  spe¬ 
cial  people  that  the  Lord  is  concerned 
about.  That  is  why  he  gave  us  the  Book 
of  Mormon."  "To  have  a  prophet  say  that 
to  you,  you  can't  let  anyone  down,"  Phil 
stated. 

As  a  student,  Phil  applied  for  and 
received  a  $500  grant  to  write  a  book 
that  he  entitled  Dine,  Dine  Bah  which 
translates  Navajo  for  Navajos.  It  was 
designed  for  fluent  speakers  who  didn't 
know  how  to  read  Navajo.  His  wife's  for¬ 
mer  roommate  typed  his  manuscript. 

About  his  BYU  experience.  Smith  said 
"1  don't  remember  any  bad  moments,  but 
I'm  sure  1  had  lots  of  them.  1  just  don't 
remember  them.  I  just  remember  it's  a 
good  place  to  go  to  school." 
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Congratulations 

DECEMBER  1994  GRADUATES! 


Jan  Abugharbieh 

American  Indian/Pueblo 

Business  Teaching 

Elizabeth  Alvarez 

F4ispanic 

Spanish  Translation 

Evelyn  Begody 

American  Indian/Navajo 

English 

Mauvia  Christensen 

Black 

Linguistics 

Nathan  Cole  (Masters) 

American  Indian/St.  Regis- 
Mohawk/Seneca 

English 

Chuck  Foster  (Doctorate) 

American-lndian/Navajo 

Curriculum  &  Instruction 

Lyle  Kinikini 

Tongan 

Sociology 

Travis  Nabahe 

American  Indian 

History 

T.  Alberto  Puertas 

Hispanic 

Social  Studies 

AnnMarie  Sherman 

American-Indian 

Elementary  Education 

Rita  Swenson 

Hispanic 

English  Teaching 

Julie  Taggart 

Hispanic 

Psychology 

Turake  Tenwolde 

Maori 

Mgt  Info  Systems 

Shaun  Torrez 

Hispanic 

Management 

Jody  Wihongi 

Maori 

Physical  Science  Teaching 
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Lamanite  WEEK—  ^ 


Tuesday,  March  21 


1  1  am  -  1  pm 

Latino 

1 2pm 

Latino 

630pm  -  1  am 

Fiesta, 

Cultural  Display,  Garden  Court 
Noon  Show 
ELWC  Ballroom 


Wednesday,  March  22 


1  1  am  -  1  pm 
1 2pm 

6pm  -  9pm 


Polynesian  Cultural  Display,  Garden  Court 
Polynesian  Noon  Show 
Luau,  ELWC  Ballroom 


Thursday,  March  23 


1  1  am  -  1  pm 
1  pm 
7pm 


Native  American  Cultural  Display,  Garden  Court 

Lamanite  Generation  Performance 

Lamanite  Generation  Performance,  DeJong  Concert  Hall 


Friday,  March  24 


1  pm  -  3pm  Pow-Wow  Registration,  Garden  Court 

3pm  Grand  Entry,  ELWC  Ballroom 


Saturday,  March  25  4pm  -  10pm 


Basketball  Tournament,  RB  (mens  and  womens) 
Coed  Volleyball  Tournament,  RB 


Wednesday-Saturday,  March  22-25 


Youth  Conference 


For  more  information  contact  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  Office, 
(801)378-3065,  199  ELWC,  Provo,  UT,  84602. 
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'Go  My  Son' 

A  NEW  POSTER  SERIES  FEATURING  THE 
theme  "Go  my  Son,"  has  been  created  in 
conjunction  with  Brigham  Young 
University  Multicultural  Student  Services 
and  SL  Creative,  both  in  the  College  of 
Student  Life.  Under  the  direction  of 
Nancy  Harris,  the  poster  was  designed  by 
Steve  Watson  and  photographed  by  Brad 
Slade,  both  BYU  students.  The  idea  for 
the  poster  series  came  from  Director  Rush 
Sumpter  and  the  multicultural  team. 

The  poster  series  features  Native 
American  role  models  who  have  inspired 
their  people  to  vindicate  their  cultural 
values,  as  well  as  to  learn  the  necessary 
skills  of  survival  in  the  white  man's  world. 

As  well  as  honoring  the  great  chiefs  of 
Native  Americans,  the  poster  series  rein¬ 
forces  the  message  that  BYU  is  still  serv¬ 
ing  Native  Americans,  explains  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  assistant  director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services. 

The  idea  of  "Go  My  Son"  was  con¬ 
ceived  here  at  BYU  in  the  1960s.  Paul 
Felt,  then  director  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
BYU,  explained  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  contacted  him  and  encouraged 
him  to  develop  a  motto  and  theme  song 
that  would  captivate  and  embody  BYU's 
commitment  to  serving  Native 
Americans.  After  several  months  of 
work,  the  theme  song  "Go  My  Son"  was 
created.  The  song  stresses  the  value  of 
education,  encouraging  Native  Americans 
to  go  forth  and  learn  the  skills  necessary 
to  survive  in  today's  world. 

The  poster  series  will  help  to  remind 
students,  alumni,  and  friends  of  Brigham 
Young  University's  commitment  of 
recruiting  and  serving  Native  Americans. 

Those  interested  in  the  "Go  My  Son" 
poster  series  should  contact  Jimmy 
Benally  in  199  ELWC,  BYU  or  contact 
him  by  phone  at  (801)  378-3065. 


A  POSTER  SERIES 

REASSERTS  BYU'S 

Mission  and 
Commitment 
TO  Native 
Americans 

BY  TODD  WALLACE 
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STUDENT 


LIFE 


A  Publication  of  Student  Life 
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STUDENT  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 


LET  THE  FIESTA  BEGIN  O 

THE  MISSING  LINK:  ® 

Indian  Education 

MOVIES  ® 


